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For ** The Friend.”’ 


. (Continued from page 218.) 
THE REJECTED BILLS. 

Grahame found some things in the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania justly deserving of cen- 
sure. He is not to be blamed for condemning 
them. But he commits an error in holding the 
Society of Friends responsible for all things 
done by legislative authority in the Quaker 
colony. For whatever was done by the Qua- 
kers in their capacity of a Christian church 
they are certainly responsible; for in that 
sphere—whatever may a 7 1 of sore other 

they tad perfect sway, and 

and measures were subject Ba no external con- 
trol. Of their deeds as legislators, the same 
cannot, with truth, be affirmed. In that de- 
partment, they were connected with others of 
different religious persuasions, who, on the 
floor of the Assembly, were their equals, and 
had, man for man, as much influence as them- 
selves. If then, in the history of the province, 
we find at any time a course of public policy 
inconsistent with the profession of Quakerism, 
while, at the same time, within the church, we 
find no such inconsistency, but on the contrary, 
so far as it could with propriety be exerted, a 
countervailing influence, would it not look most 
probable that the legislative aberration received 
its impulse from some other quarter than Qua- 
kerism ? 

Certainly it would so appear, unless we were 
prepared to believe, with Philippe Mazzei, that 
the Quakers, like the Jesuits, divided them- 
selves into separate orders, to each of which, 
distinct and discordant duties were assigned ; 
—that theythad theif ecclesiastical order which 
managed the affairs of the church—a sancti- 
fied fraternity, bound, in-all things, to walk 
according to the strictest letter of the discipline ; 
and, that they had their political order, to which 
was assigned the performance of those func- 
tions which require a plastic conscience and a 

- free interpretation of the terms justice and hon- 
esty, and to which the church found it conve- 
nient to grant a broader and more tortuous 





walk, for the preservation of political ascen- 


Quakers to assume the reins of government. 


dancy, and the promotion of measures that| With the exception of Thomas Lloyd, he was 


might increase the power and 
the body, without defiling the bands — the 


saints. sierra soropn, am 


would yenture to support it. ‘The Society hav- | it i 


ing outlived such slanders ; it is not needful to 
revive them, for the sake of refutation. Yet, 
as is often the case with slander, the falsehood 
embraces a fact. The fact is undeniable that 
there was a class of political Quakers—the 


falsehood is, that they were the instruments of 


a to effect unworthy and ambitious 
ends. 

These political Quakers, or Quaker politi- 
cians, bemg associated in the Assembly with 
men of varjous sects, and, sometimes with disaf- 
fected or seceding Quakers, occasionally joined 
with them jn measures repugnant to the spirit 
of Quakerism and to the unwavering sentiments 
of the body of the Society. Of this there area 
number of instances in the history of the pro- 
vince. 

The writer believes there is no evidence that, 


at any time, those = men, deep in religious 


experience, who were thought qualified to ad- 
movements | minister the affairs «i the y ia Peaasy!l- 
vania, were ever diSunited in sentiment from 
William Penn, in any important point. The 


assembly was so, frequently ; and, in 1710, to | colleges. 
such a degree, that the Proprietor, then in | 








ions of | never able to prevail on such a member‘of the 


csautbahniocamh Aneiiatiiine aii. 
tive chair:.and he, after a time, 


Sealine the 

+2 ina y of any violation of 

the principles. jof Qua m. assembly, 

at a very eavly date, exhibited vacillating pro- 
umproprie- 


lation of the ince been conducted by the 
fathers in the church ; had the venerable elders, 
and distinguished preachers and watchful over- 
seers of the household of God, held the prepon- 
derating weight in the legislature, or had they 
been found there in sufficient number to give 


tanta be greecliage:® might not have bee 
so unjust to visit all its deeds and etiedende 


upon the whole community of the Quakers. 
In New England, we had a right to hold the 
the ruling elders, and fathers, reverend 
minisiers—the gentle Jobm Cottons, the saga- 
ees 


distingvished preachers aod 

in the eal nas the framers df ey ed govern- 
ment, the makers of the governors, the con- 
trollers of the legislature, and the masters of the 
They were all, and in all. 


How different the case of Pennsylvania! If 


England, prepared a powerful appeal to the|we look over the proceedings of the Yearly 
people, which he confided to the care of the | Meeting, and Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 


meeting in Philadelphia, for publication. That | 
meeting, which then, in the recess of the Year- | 
ly Meeting represented it, published the appeal | 
and spread it through the province, That pro- 
ceeding, added to previous efforts of the true- 


heartéd, effectually roused those mee. and | 
retiring men, of whom the early population of 
Pennsylvania included a goodly proportion, 
who usually shrank from a prominent part in 
civil affairs, and wrought an entire change in 
the complexion of the assembly. The busi- 
ness of legislation was placed in better hands, 
and, for a time, the proceedings of the assem- 
bly appear to have harmonized with those of 
the Society. But this state of things did not 
To maintain it required constant 
vigilance, and such a devotion of time and atten- 
tion as was not to be expected from lowly- 
minded men, who having turned their backs 
upon the honours of the world, had no ambi- 
tion for place, or lust of power, to stimulate 
The management-of public affairs gra- 
dually relapsed into the hands from which it 
William 
Penn had, almost from the commencement, 
great difficulty in persuading thorough-bred 


last long. 


them. 


had been temporarily withdrawn. 


from time to time, and notice the names of 
those upon whom the care of the churches 
| devolved, we find them, for the most part, 
men scarcely known in political life. 

In the year 1700, a circumstance took place 
which is some evidence of the correctness 
of these remarks. It is thus stated by Gra- 
hame »— 

Pena “ presented to the assembly three bills 
which he had himself prepared: the first, for 
regulating the morals and marriages of the ne- 
groes ; the second, for regulating the trials and 
punishments of the negroes ; and the third, for 
preventing abuses and frauds in the intercourse 
between the colonists and the Indians. The 
assembly instantly negatived the first and last 
of these bills; #tceding only to that which 
related to the trial and punishment of their 
slaves, No account is transmitted of any dis- 
cussion or debate on the bills which were 
rejected ; and, indeed, it is probable that the 
assembly, in this instance, were glad to confine 
themselves to the ancient formula of simply 
approving or rejecting the legislative overtures 
presented to them. But it is asserted (conjec- 
turally, | suppose) by one of the biographers of 





THE FRIEND. 


Penn, that the feelings of the proprietary re-;the same thing may appear, to two intelligent meeting, 


the council, and the assembly,—the 


ceived a convulsive shock on the ogcasion. In| men, according to the medium of partiality or |two former, being entirely composed of Qua- 
proposing the bills, he had indeed been unani-’ prejudice through which it happens to be seen. | kers, agreed with him in sentiment, while the 


mously supported by his council, which con- 


Ellis makes a few preparatory remarks, in 


| . ° . 
|latter, being a mixed body, dissented from 


sisted entirely of Quakers; bat he had seen a kindly spirit, upon the Quaker slaveholders, | him? 


them decisively rejected by an assembly, of and forms his own excuse for them. 


which a great majority consisted of persons of 
the same religious persuasion.” 


already manifesting themselves—even in New | 
England—that there are sound and indepen- 
. dent mihds not disposed to bow to hfm as an | 
unfailing oracle, at any rate in matters relating | 
to Pennend the Quakers. 


to the ** American Biography” of Jared Sparkes | 
—has spoken his mind upon this point. His} 


It is one 
which they do not appear to have urged in de- 


\fence of the importation of negroes, and, in- 
It is pleasant to see, that notwithstanding the deed, it would probably puzzle any writer to| 
high sanction under which Grahame was pre-, prove that the Society ever made any kind of | 
sented to the American public, symptoms are | excuse for the importation of negroes. 


this, more, at another time. 

“‘Lhe outrageous iniquity,” says Ellis, 
‘* which has rioted in its Joulest license in this 
land, where it ought never even to have been 


beginnings of its plantations. Even the Qua- 
kers, whose standards and practice are allow- 


name is George E. Ellis. He has chosen for|ed, by consenting testimony, to come nearest 


his subject, the “ Life of William Penn.” 
space was too limited for his matter, neverthe- | 
less he found room to say a few words about | 
Grahame. While his language is as courte- 

ous as one might anticipate in a Massachusetts 
man dissenting from commendations attested | 
by the honoured names of Story, Quincy, and 

Everett, he honestly puts the Scotch historian 

in his right place—among the calumniators of 
Penn. He too makes mention of this rejection 

of Penn’s humane proposition, which Grahame | 
tosses in the Quaker’s teeth ; but not esteeming 
Quakerism a mischief-making heresy, he was 
not so apt at discovering, in every error com- 

mitted in the Quaker colony, a proof of its evil 

influence. ‘The Quakers,” he says, “ did 

more, at the period of their origin, to revive 
and impress anew the great vital principles of 
eanity than any other sect before or 
since their time has done, After quoting a 
portion of the panegyric bestowed by Grahame 
upon Penn, he adds ; “ More of the same noble 
praise is freely accorded by the pure and high- | 
minded Grahame. But he feels compelled to 
shade it afterwards. While the Scotch Pres- 
byterian judges according to his sincere and 
rigid faith of the tenets of Quakerism, he also 
shares some of that feeling which challenged 
Penn in his lifetime for his influence with king 
James, and for his mode of acceding to the} 
measures of that monarch.” ‘ He on 
upon him for cultivating the friendship of a ty- 

rant, for improving the exercise of arbitrary 
power to his own private ends, in opposition to 
the rights of others; for asking favours from 
hands imbrued with the blood of his friends ;| 
and for being an actual abettor on the wrong | 
side in various issues of his time. That there 
was-ground for all these imputations, the pre- | 
ceding pages will show. But that this ground | 
is just, and will sustain these charges fairly | 
and fully, the reader of these pages will hardly | 
decide in the affirmative. The decision is left] 
to him. It is enough to add of them here, that | 
they are utterly inconsistent with the praise! 
which Grahame has so honourably ascribed to 

Penn. Such contrarieties of character, as! 
would deserve both the praise and the censure, 

were never yet found in a human being.” 

But the chief object in bringing Ellis’s sketch 
into notice now, was to show, in reference to 
Penn's rejected bill, in what different colours 





His | to the law of Christianity, engaged in the abo- 


minable traffic. ‘Their sufficient excuse to their 
were exercising a humane mercy, in receiving 
to a share in their comforts and blessings, as 
Penn resolved, that, both 


in his religious Society and in his civil govern- 
ment, the most effective measures. should be 


“‘ The cause of the negro slaves had already 


been pressed upon the attention of the Friends 
in Pennsylvania before Penn’s return. 
honour of the first movements belongs to those 
emigrants from Kircheim, who had settled at 


The 


Germantown. In 1678, they had presented a 
paper jo the Yearly ——— Friends at Bur- 
lington;tprotesting against the buying, selling, 
and holding men in slavery, as inconsistent 
with the Christian religion. Some other local 
and subordinate meetings having, from time to 
time, sent similar protests, the Yearly Meeting, 
in 1696, issued its advice that Friends be care- 
ful not to encourage the bringing of any more 


slaves, and that they be religiously watchful of 


those already in their possession.” 
“In June, [1700,] Penn laid before the 
assembly his views and wishes in regard to 


the treatment of the slaves, a matter to him of 


increasingly painful interest. He sent to the 
assembly three bills; one ‘ for regulating ne- 
groes in their morals and marriages,’ another, 
‘for the regulation of their trials and punish- 
ments,’ and another, ‘ for the preventing abuses 
upon the negroes. While the assembly passed 


the second only of these bills, to the great grief 


of the governor, the other two were negatived. 
The reasons probably were, that while the 
council, composed entirely of Quakers, unani- 
mously coincided with Penn, the assembly, in 
whiéh the Quakets were a’ minority; did net 
feel those scruples of conscience on this matter 
of slavery; and that the members from the 
territories, who were again uneasy, opposed 
nearly all legislation at this time for the mere 
sake of opposition.” 

What inference ought one to draw from the 
fact, that of the three influential bodies of men 
with whom Penn had to do, in reference to the 
condition of the negroes, viz., the Philadelphia 


But of 


(To be continued.) 


ee 


Senator Corwin’s Speech, 
(Concluded from page 224.) 
But, sir, I do not believe you will succeed, 
[ am not informed of your prospects of suc- 
cess with this measure of peace. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
tells us that he has every reason to believe that 


Within a few | named, the holding of human beings as slaves,| peace can be obtained if we granf.this appro- 
weeks, a New England writer—a contributor | was introduced into Pennsylvania with the very || priation. 


What reason have you, Mr. Chair. 
man, for that opinion? ‘ Facts which I cannot 
disclose to you—correspondence which it would 
be improper to name-here—facts which I know, 
but which you are not permitted to know, have 
satisfied the committee, that peace may be pur« 


own hearts, and perhaps their sufficient defence | chased, if you will but grant these three mil- 
against the judgment of our day, was, that they | lions of dollars.” 


Nogv, Mr. President, I wish 


‘to know if I am required to act upon such 


opinions of the chairman of the Committee on 


civilized beings, the abject and barbarous vic- | Foreign Relations, formed upon facts which he 
tims of heathenism., 


refuses to disclose to me? No! | must know 
the facts before | can form my judgment. But 
I am to take it for granted that there must be 


taken to mitigate the evil so long as it must be | some prospect of an end to this dreadful war—+ 
endured, and to remove it, if it were possible. 


for it is a dreadful war, being, as | believe in 
my conscience it is, an unjust war. [sit poss 
sible that for three millions you can purchase 
a peace with Mexico? How? By the pur- 
chase of California? Mr. President, I know 
not what faets the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may have had access to. | 
know not what secret agents have been whis 
pering into the ears of the authorities of Mexis 
co; but of one thing I am certain, that by a 
cession of California and New Mexico, you 
never can purchase a peace with her. 

You may wrest provinces from Mexico by 
war—you may hold them by the right of the 
strongest—you may rob her,—but a treaty of 
peace to that effect with the people of Mexico, 
legitimately and freely made, you never will 
have! I thank God that it is so, as well for 
the sake of the Mexican people as ourselves ; 
for unlike the Senator from Alabama, (Mr. 
Bagby,) I do not value the life of a citizen of 
the United States above the lives of an hundred 
thousand Mexican women and children—a ra- 
ther cold sort of philanthropy in my judgment. 
For the sake of Mexico, then, as. well as our 
own country, I rejoice that it is an impossibi- 
lity, that you can obtain by treaty from her 
those territories, under the existing state of 
things. 

I am somewhat at a loss to know, on what 
plan of operations gentlemen having charge of 
this. war intend to proceed. We hear much 


| said of the terror of your arms. The affright- 


ed Mexican, it is said, when you shall have 
drenched his country in blood, will sue for 
peace, and thus you will indeed “ conquer a 
peace.” This is the heroic and savage tone in 
which we have heretofore been lectured by our 
friends on the other side of the chamber, espe- 
cially by the Senator from Michigan, (Gen- 
Cass.) But suddenly the chairman of the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations comes to us 
with the smooth phrase of diplomacy, made 


potent by the gentle suasion of gold. ‘lhe; Walier Colton, | see, abandons the sermon on | and so ended. 


chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 


THE FRIEND. 


\lains of the navy throw aside the New Testa- |‘ get room,” became the prey of the Generals 


ment and seize a bill of rights. The Rev. Don 


he had trained ; it was disparted, torn to pieces, 
Sir, there is a very significant 


|the mount, and betakes himself to Blackstone | appendix ; it is this: The descendants of the 


calls for thirty millions of money and ten thou-| and Kent, and is elected a Justice of the Peace! | Greeks, of Alexander’s Greeks, are now gov- 


sand regular troops ; these we are assured shall He takes military possession of some town in erned by a descendant of Atiilla ! 


Mr. Presi- 


“conquer peace,” if the obstinate Celt refuses | California, and instead of teaching the plan of dent, while we are fighting for room, let us 
to treat till we shall whip him in another field | the atonement and the way of salvation to the| ponder deeply this appendix.—l was somewhat 


of blood. 
century of the Christian era ! 


esting sight, to see these two representatives of | and habens corpus,” or pine bullets in his head. 
war and peace moving in grand procession | Oh! Mr. President, are you not the lights of| suppose the Senator feels grateful to the Presi- 


through the Halls of the Montezumas! 
Senator from Michigan, (General Cass,) red 


The | the earth, if not its salt! 


You, you are indeed 


opening the eyes of the blind in Mexico, with | 


W hat a delightful scene in the 19th | poor, ignorant Celt, he presents Colt’s pistol to, amazed the other day to hear the Senator from 
W hat at inter- | his ear, and calls on him to take “ trial by jury | Michigan declare, that Eugope had quite for- 


gotten us, till these battles waked them up. I 


dent for “ waking up” Europe. Does the Pre- 
sident, who is, | hope, read in civic as well as 


with the blood of recent slaughter, the gory |a most emphatic and exoteric power, Sir, if| military lore, remember the saying of one who 
spear of Achilles in his hand, and the hoarse all this were not a sad, mournful truth, it would| had pondered upon history long ; tong, too, 
clarion of*war in his mouth, blowing a blast | be the very “ ne plus ultra” of the ridiculous. | upon man, his nature and true destiny. Mon- 
Sir, look at this pretence of want of room.|tesquieu did not think highly of this way of 


“so loud and deep” that the sleeping echoes of 
the lofty Cordilleras start from their caverns 
and returm the ‘sound, till every ear from Pana- 
ma to Santa Fe.is deafened with the roar. By 
his side, with ** modest mien and downcast 
look,” comes the Senator from Arkansas, (Mr. 
Sevier,) covered from head to foot with a gor- 
geous robe, glittering and embossed with three 
millions of shining gold, putting to shame “ the 
wealth of Ormus or of Ind.” The olive of 
Minerva graces his brow, in his right hand is 
the delicate Rebeck, from which are breathed 
im Lydian measure, notes “ that tell of naught 
but love and peace” | fear very much, you 
will scarcely be able to explain to the simple, 
savage mind of the half-civilized Mexicans, the 
puzzling dualism of this scene, at once gorge- 
ous and grotesque. Sir, | scarcely understand 
the meaning of all this myself. If we are to 
vindicate our rights by battles—io bloody fields 
of war—let us do it. If that is not the plan, 
why then let us call back our armies into our 
ewn territory; aad propose a treaty with Mexico, 
based upon the proposition that money is better 
for her and land is better for us. ‘Thus we can 
treat Mexico like an equal and do honour to 
ourselves. But what isit youask? You have 
taken from Mexico one-fourth of her territory, 
and you now propose to run a line compre- 
hending about another third; and for what? I 
ask, Mr. President, for what? What has 
Mexico got from you, for parting with two- 
thirds of her domain? She has given you 
ample redress for every injury of which 
you have complained. She has submitted to 
the award of your commissioners, and up to 
the time of the rupture with Texas faithfully 
paid it. And for all that she has lost, (not 
through or by you, but which loss has been 
your gain,) what requital do we, her strong, 
rich, robust neighbour make. Do we send our 
missionaries there, “to‘ point the way to hea- 
ven?” Or do we send the schoolmasters to 
pour day-light into her dark places, to aid her 
infant strength to conquer freedom, and reap 
the fruit of the independence herself alone had 
won? No, no, none of this do we. But we 
send regiments, storm towns, and our colonels 
prate of liberty in the midst of the solitudes 
their ravages have made.. They proclaim the 
empty forms of social:compact to a people, 
bleeding and maimed with wounds received in 
defending their hearth-stones, against the inva- 
sion of these very men who shoot them down, 
and then exhort them to be free. Your chap- 


With twenty millions of people, you have about | “ waking up.” 


‘“* Happy,” says he, “is that 


one thousand millions of acres of land, inviting | nation whose annals are tiresome.” 


settlement by every conceivable argument— 


bringing them down to a quarter of a dollar an| view of this. 


The Senator from Michigan has a different 
He thinks that a nation is not 


acre, and allowing every man to squat where | distinguished until it is distinguished in war. 


he pleases. But the Senator from Michigan | 
says we will be two hundred millions in a few | 


years, and we want room, 

Why, says the chairman of this Committee 
on Foreign Relations, it is the most reasonable 
thing in the world! We ought to have the 
Bay of San Francisco. Why?! Because it is 
the best harbour on the Pacific! It has been 
my fortune, Mr. President, to have practised a 


He fears that the slumbering faculties of Europe 
have not been able to ascertain that there are . 
twenty millions of Anglo Saxons here, making 
railroads and canals, and speeding all the arts 
of peace to the utmost accomplishment of the 
most refined civilization! They do not know 
it! Aod what is the wonderful expedient 
which this Democratic method of making his- 
tory would adopt, in order to make us known? 


good deal in criminal courts in the course of| Storming cities, desolating peaceful, happy. 


my life, but I never yet heard a thief, arraign- 
ed for stealing a horse, plead that it was the 
best -horse that he could find in the country ! 
We want California. What for? Why, says 
the Senator from Michigan, we will have it ; 
and the Senator from South Carolina, with a 
very mistaken view, f think, of policy, says, 
you can’t keep our people from going there. 
I don’t desire to prevent them. Let them go 
and seek their happiness in whatever country 
or clime it pleases them. 

All1 ask of them is, not to require this Gov- 
ernment to protect them. Sir, it is not meet 
that our old flag should throw its protecting 
folds over expeditions for lucre or for land. 
But you still say you want room for your peo- 
ple. This has been the plea of every robber 
chief from Nimrod to the present hour. [| dare 
say when ‘Tamerlane descended from his throne 
built of seventy thousand human skulls, and 
marched his ferocious battalions to a further 
slaughter, | dare say he said, “ | want room.” 
Bajazet was another gentleman of kindred 
tastes and wants with us Anglo Saxons—he 
“wanted room.” Alexander, too, the mighty 
“ Macedonian madman,” when he wandered 
with his Greeks to the plains of India, and 
fought a bloody battle on the very ground 
where recently England and the Sikhs engaged 
in strife for “‘ room,” was, no doubt, in quest 
of some California there. Many a Monterey 
had he to storm to get “room.” Sir, he made 
quite as much of that sort of history as you 
ever will. Mr. President, do: you remember 
the last chapter in that history? It is soon 
read. Oh, I wish we could but understand 
its moral. Ammon’s son, (so was Alexander 
named,) after all his victories, died drunk in 
Babylon! ‘The vast empire he conquered to 





homes ; shooting men—aye, sir, such is war 
—and shooting women too, 

Sir, | have read, in some account of your 
battle at Monterey, of a lovely Mexican girl, 
who, with the benevolenoe of an angel in her 
bosom, and the robust courage of a hero in her 
heart, was busily engaged, Tories the bloody 
conflict—amid the crash of falling houses, the 
groans of the dying, and the wild shriek. of 
battle—in carrying water to slake the burning 
thirst of the wounded of either host. While 
bending over a wounded American soldier, a 
cannon-ball struck her, and blew her to atoms! 
Sir, I do not charge my brave, generous-heart- 
ed countrymen who fought that fight with this. 
No, no. We who send them—we who know 
that scenes like this, which might send tears of 
sorrow * down Pluto’s iron cheek,” are the in- 
variable, inevitable attendants on war—we are 
accountable for this ; and this—this is the way 
we are to be made known to Europe. This— 
this is to be the undying renown of free, repub- 
lican America : ** She has stormed a city, kill- 
ed many of its inhabitants of both sexes—she 
has room!” Soit will read. Sir, if this were 
our only history, then may God of his mercy 
grant that its volume may speedily come to a 
close. 

Why is it, sir, that we of the United States, 
a people of yesterday, compared with the older 
nations of the world, should be waging war for 
territory, for “‘ room.” Look at your country, 
extending from the Allegheny mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean, capable itself of sustaining in 
comfort a larger population than will be in the 
whole Union for one hundred years to come. 
Over this vast expanse of territory your popu- 
lation is now so sparse, that | believe we pro- 
vided at the last session a regiment of mounted 


men to guard the mail, from the frontier of! 
Missouri to the mouth of the Columbia; and | 
yet you persist in the ridiculous assertion, “ | 

want room.” One would imagine, from the 
frequent reiteration of the complaint, that you | 
had a bursting, teeming population, whose en- | 
ergy was paralyzed, whose enterprise was | 
crushed, for want of space. Why should we 
be so weak or wicked as to offer this idle apo- 
logy for ravaging # neighbouring Republic ?| 
It will impose on no one, at home or abroad. 

Do we not know, Mr. President, that it is a | 
law, never to be repealed, that falsehood shall 
be short lived? Was it not ordained of old, 
that truth,only shall abide forever? Whatever | 
we may say to day, or whatever we may write 
in our books, the stern tribunal of history will 
review it all, detect falsehood, and bring us 16 
judgment before that postetity which shall 
bless or curse us, as we may act now, wisely 
or otherwise. We may hide in the grave 
(which awaits us all) in vain; we may hope 
there, like the foolish bird that hides its head 
in the sand, in the vain belief that its body is 
not seen ; yet even there, this preposterous ex- 
cuse of want of “ room” shall be laid bare, and 
the quick coming future will decide that it was 
a hypocritical pretence, under which we scught 
to conceal the avarice which prompted us to 
covet and to seize, by force, that which was 
not ours. 

Mr. President, this uneasy desire to augment 
our territory has depraved the moral sense, and 
blighted the otherwise keen sagacity of our 
people. What has been the fate of all nations, 
who have acted upon the idea that they must 
advance? Our young orators cherish this no- 





tion with a fervid, but fatally mistaken zeal. 
They ¢all it by the mysterious name of * des- 


tiny.”* “Our destiny,” they say, is onward ; 
and hence they argue, with ready sophistry, 
the propriety of seizing upon any territory and 
any people that may lay in the way of our 
“« fated” advance. Recently these Progressives 
have grown classical ; some assiduous student 
of antiquities has helped them to a patron saint. 
They have wandered back into the desolated 
Pantheon, and there, amongst thé Polytheistic 
relics of that ** pale mother of dead empires,” 
they have found a God whom these Romans, 
centuries gone by, baptized “* Terminus.” 

Sir, | have heard much, and read somewhat 
of this gentleman Terminus. Alexander, of 
whom I have spoken, was a devotee of this 
divinity. We have seen the end of him and 
his empire. It was said to be an attribute of 
this God that he must always advance, and 
never recede. So both republican and imperial 
Rome believed. It was, as they said, their 
destiny. And fora while it did seem to be 
even so. Roman Terminus did advance. Un- 
der the of Rome he was carried from 
his home on the Tiber, to the furthest East on 
one hand, and to the far West, amongst the 
then barbarous tribes of western Europe, on 
the other. But at length the time came when 
retributive justice had become “a destiny.” 
The despised Gaul calls out to the contemned 
Goth, and Attilla, with his Huns, answers back 
the battle-shout to both. The “ blue-eyed na- 
tions of the North,” in succession, or united, 
pour forth their countless hosts of warriors 
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upon Rome and Rome’s always-advancing God 
Terminus. And now the battle-axe of the bar- 


impotent neighbour. Mr. President, a mind 


'more prone to look for the judgments of Hea. 


barian strikes down the conquering eagle of| ven, in the doings of men, than mine, cannot 


Rome. ‘Terminus at last recedes, slowly at 
first, but finally he is driven to Rome, and 
from Rome to Byzantium. Whoever would 
know the further fate of this Roman deity, so 


|recently taken under the patronage of Ameri- 


can Democracy, may find ample gratification 
of his curiosity in the luminous pages of Gib- 
bon’s “ Decline and Fall.” Such will find 
that Rome thought, as you now think, that it 
was her destiny to conquer provinces and na- 
tions, and no deubt she sometimes said as you 
say, “1 will conquer a peace.” And where 
now js she, the Mistress of the world? The 
spider weaves his web in her palaces, the ow! 
sings his watch song in her towers. ‘Teutonic 
power now lords it over the servile remnant, 
the miserable memento of old and once omni- 
potent Rome. Sad, very sad, are the lessons 
which time has written for us. Through and 
in them all [ see nothing but the inflexible exe- 
cution of that old law which ordains, as eter- 
nal, that cardinal rule, “‘ Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s goods, nor any thing which is 
his.” 

Since I have lately heard so much about 
the dismemberment of Mexico, | have looked 
back to see how, in the course of events, which 
some call ** Providence,” it has fared with other 
nations, who engaged in this work of dismem- 
berment. I see that in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, three powerful nations, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, united in the dis- 
memberment of Poland. They said, too, as 
you say, “it is our destiny.” They “ wanted 
room.” Doubtless each of these thought, with 
his share of Poland, his power was too strong 
ever to fear invasion, or even insult. One had 
his California, another his New Mexico, and 
the third his Vera Cruz. Did they remain un- 
touched and incapable of harm? Alas! no; 
far, very far, from it. Retributive justice must 
fulfil its destiny too. A very few years pass 
off, and we hear of a new man, a Corsican 


| fail in this to see the Providence of God. When 


| Moscow burned, it seemed as if the earth was 
lighted up that the nations might behold the 
‘scene, As that mighty sea of fire gathered 
‘and heaved, and rolled upwards, and fired the 
|whole heavens, it did seem as though the God 
of the nations was writing, in characters of 
‘flame, on the front of his throne, that doom 
ithat shall fall upon the strong nation, that 
tramples in scorn upon the weak, 


———=— 


For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 


From 1764 to 1782, 
(Continued from page 223.) 


The regular exportation of tea from England 
to the North American colonies had ceased to 
a great extent, and a large amount was collect- 
ed in the East India Company’s store houses in 
that island. The tea used in the colonies dur- 
ing several previous years, had found its way 
thither from Holland, excepting an amount not 
small, smuggled in. In order once more to 
have access to this good market, closed against 
them by Charles Townsend’s scheme for rais- 
ing a revenue from the colonies, the East India 
company applied to the British government, 
and proposed that the duty of three-pence per 
pound on tea, payable in America, should be 
repealed,—-promising in that case to ship large 
quantities to that country, and to pay at the 
ume of exportation six-pence per pound. This 
proposition, the adoption of which, would have 
released the Americans from an onerous duty, 
and tended to allay the feverish excitement 
which prevailed from Boston to Savannah, was 
rejected by the ministry. Stirred into action 
however, by the hint thus given, they intro- 


lieutenant, the self-named “ armed soldier of| duced a bill into Parliament, by which the ex- 


Democracy,” Napoleon. He ravages Austria, 
covers her land with blood, drives the northern 
Cesar from his capital, and sleeps in his pal- 
ace. Austria may now remember how her 
power trampled upon Poland. Did she not pay 
dear, very dear, for her California? 

But has Prussia no atonement to make? 
You see this same Napoleon, the blind instru- 
ment of Providence, at work there. The thun- 
ders of his cannon at Jena proclaim the work 
of retribution for Poland’s wrongs; and the 
successors of the Great Frederick, the drill- 
sergeant of Europe, are seen flying across the 
sandy plain that surrounds their capital, right 
glad if they may-escape captivity or death. 
But how fares it with the Autocrat of Russia? 
Is he secure in his share of the spoils of Po- 
land? No. Suddenly we see, six hundred 
thousand armed men marching to Moscow. 
Does his Vera Cruz protect him now? Far 
from it. Blood, slaughter, desolation spread 
abroad over the land, and ‘finally the conflagra- 
tion of the old commercial metropolis of Rus- 
sia closes the retribution, she must pay for her 
share in the dismemberment of her weak and 


port duty on tea was remitted to the East India 
Company, in consideration of the payment by 
them of the duty of three-pence per pound on 
its being landed in America. It was consider- 
ed that by this arrangement, the duty laid by 
Parliament could be collected, whether the 
rebellious colonists were willing or not, and a 
precedent therefore be established; the wise 
framers of the law having no doubt, but that 
the tea once in America, and offered for sale at 
auction, at low prices, would find purchasers. 
The bill was passed and received the royal 
sanction, but the East India Company refused 
to ship tea to America, under cover of the law, 
until they had received an assurance from the 
government, that whatever became of the tea, 
the Company should sustain no loss. 

The provisions of the new law, and the in- 
tended consignment of tea, gave general dissat- 
isfaction in America. - Those who were engag- 
ed in smuggling, of whom there were not a 
few, were loud in opposition,—the shipping 
merchants, who dreaded the interference of 
this mighty monopolizing company in the Ame- 
rican trade, were generally displeased, and 
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some who had no pecuniary interest in the/| but they dared not take up arms to revenge | porters,” and also from many merchants who 
matter, regarding it as a carrying out the min-| themselves, nor to purchase exemption from |‘ say the India Company are endeavouring to 
jsterial plan of raising a revenue from Ame-|tyranny. The only dependance they trusted | monopolize the tea trade.” He is in favour of 
rica, without the consent of the colonists, were | to for deliverance from all wrong and outrage, | landing and storing the tea, and adds, “ We 
ready to adopt any measures which might} was the providential arm of the Most High) have maturely considered that if the East India 
defeat this new mode of taxation. ‘They could | overruling the hearts of men; and their only | Company should choose to lodge all their goods 
see no difference in the principle, between the| co-operation therewith they felt, was to be by| in warehouses on this continent, and pay a 
tax being given in the gross by the East India| the force of argument convincing the judgment, | million of money to government by virtue of 
Company’s agents, or by their own merchants | and the “ might of meekness,” rendering oppres-| any act of parliament whatever, that it can in 
importing smaller quantities on their own ac- | sion ashamed, no respect be said to infringe the liberty of an 
count, since the consumer would still be paying} ©The East India Company having determined | American subject.” 





a proportion of it on every pound purchased. | to send the tea to America, found it necessary 
Such sentiments were however by no means | to appoint some merchants in the different sea- 
universal. Many men thought a new feature | ports to receive it. As to the agency in Phila- | 
was introduced by the English corporation | delphia, Samuel Wharton who was in England, 
through their agents, paying the duty, ‘They | applied to the Directors on behalf of his bro- 


argued that as trade Was still open to Holland, | thers, Thomas and Isaac Wharton ; and Frede- 
the company could not sell tea higher than a} rick Pigou, a noted merchant of London, applied 


similar kind was then selling for, and there 
was every prospect of competition reducing 
prices. In addition to this, it was rumoured, 
and for some months believed by many, that 
by private agreement with the ministry, the 
duty was to be paid in England. 

Among the faithful members of the Society 
of Friends, the new scheme, although unpala- 
table, as embodying the spirit of parliamentary 
aggre -ion,* would yet have been generally 
cheerfully submitted to. ‘The struggle with 
the parent country had begun to put on features, 
which distressed every friend of humanity, and 
every truly consistent follower of the Prince of 
Peace. Smuggling was carried on to a great 
extent, and on this ground the Society had 
found it necessary to caution its members, lest 
they should be partakers of that which had 
been illegally imported. It had found it neces- 
sary to reiterate the apostolic injunction “ ren- 
der therefore to all their dues ; tribute to whom 
tribute is due; custom to whom custom ; fear 
to whom fear; honour to whom honour.” 





on behalf of the firm of James & Drinker. 
Both firms were appointed, as also was Jona- 
than Browne and Gilbert Barklay, the appoint- 
ment being without the knowledge of any of 
the parties concerned, except Barklay, who 
was then in London. 
James & Drinker, dated ‘* London, 4th August, 
1773,” says, “ Samuel Wharton writes his bro- 
thers, in which he treats particularly on the| opposition to its reception and sale, was a wise 
political ground, it being his opinion the Ame- 
ricans will not object to the importation. We 
have been so happy to obtain for you a share 
of the commission, and be the event as it may, 
we could not but have taken great blame to 
ourselves, had we neglected the application in 
your behalf.” 
in a letter, dated 29th September, 1773, Benja- 


A letter from Pigou to 


The following passage occurs 


min Booth of New York, of the firm of Pigou 
& Booth there, addressed to James & Drinker, 
“Last Sunday arrived here the Rosamond, 
Captain Miller, after a short passage from Lon- 
don, which he left so suddenly (in order * get 
the start of two others,) that he brought very 


Beside the knowledge of this great increase of| few letters. But he has given us the following 


smuggling, many began to doubt whether in 
the strenuous opposition of the colonists to the 
enforcing of the duties which kad received the 
sanction of the king and the government, they 
had fulfilled the spirit of the above text. They 
saw the manifest tendency of things was to 
bring about violent popular disturbances, the 
destruction of the commerce of the colonies, 
resistance to the king’s officers, and eventually 
war and bloodshed, ‘They felt that for their 
own sakes, for their fellow-citizens’ sakes, for 
the sake of their children, it was their duty 
publicly and peaceably to remonstrate against 
all attempts at violating political or religious 
liberty. When this was done they were taught 
by their religious principles to submit to the 
laws of their king ; when they conscientiously 
could, giving active obedience ; when they could 
not, passively suffering the penalties. They 
had not learned from the principle of grace and 
Truth which ghey professed to follow, to give 
up their allegiance to the power that ruled over 
them, on every recurring grievance, and for 
every act of oppression. Many of them were 
courageous in suffering, and fearless in danger, 


* It had been declared during the debates in Parlia- 
ment, that a barley corn levied on the colonies by au- 
thority of Parliament, was of more consequence to 
Great Britain than a million pounds sterling volun- 
tarily given by the American Assemblies. 





verbal intelligence. The New York captains 
had been applied to by the India Company to 
take in tea, which they refused. That they 
[the company] then chartered a vessel, and 
were beginning to load her with tea for this 
port, and had appointed Kelly, Lott & Co., 
Henry White, and ourselves, their agents here ; 
and that some Quaker was appointed at Phila- 
delphia. He further added, that the tea was 
to be sold at public sale as in London. This 
has caused a little hubbub among us, and vari- 
ous sentiments are expressed.” 

The information of the appointment of agents 
in Philadelphia, and the names of those appoint- 
ed reached that place about the last of the 
Ninth month, yet the parties themselves did 
not receive for more than a month after, any 
official notice thereof. Jt was understood that 
but one vessel had been chartered by the East 
India Company, and Booth supposing the citi- 
zegs of Philadelphia were more moderate in 
their actions, proposed on behalf of the agents 
in New York to the agents in Philadelphia, the 
chartering two pilot boats, one to be stationed 
off Sandy Hook, and one near Cape May, to 
advise the captain to take his vessel first into 
the Delaware, He mentions in his letter the 
opposition to be expected from those who had 


been engaged in smuggling, and their retainers 


the “ boatmen, along-shoremen, carmen, and 
























Those accounted commissioners by general 
report in Philadelphia, were not disposed to act 
hastily under an appointment, not yet received. 
They declined entering into the measure, not 
being willing to hazard their “ own private for- 
tunes,” and the danger of “bringing on them- 
selves public censure.” ‘They say,“ We all 
think it will be much the best to let the matter 
take its course under the orders of the India 
directors, until it comes before the agents in 
their respective places of action.” 

As far as can be gathered from the letters of 
the parties, all the Philadelphia agents were 
united in favour of the tea being received and 
stored. They were not convinced that the 


one, but they were determined to do nothing 
which they could conscientiously avoid, which 
might tend. to the popular uneasiness. Yet 
they were equally determined if the tea came 
consigned to them, to protect it as honest agents 
to the utmost of their power; as they say ina 
letter to the New York agents: “ Unawed by 
the bustle and noise that may be made by any 
person or persons whatever.” ‘“ When men 
of principle and candour call upon us and drop 
their sentiments in a friendly manner as_ be- 
comes fellow-citizens, desirous of our, and the 
public peace, we shall think it our business to 
pay a respectful attention to such, and if not 
convinced by their arguments, at least not. 
offend by an unfriendly reception of persons so 
conducting.” The letter concludes with ex- 
pressing an opinion that “ men of property and 
weight will generally be for suffering it to be 
landed and stored.” 

Of the Philadelphia agents, the Whartons 
were educated in the Society of Friends, and 
Abel James and Henry Drinker were attached 
to its principles, and becoming more and more 
consistent therewith in all their actions. These 
two individuals were warmly opposed to the 
“« Stamp act,” and the “ Revenue act,” and had 
been among the signers of both “ non-importa- 
tion agreements.” ‘They were also signers of 
the memorial from the Philadelphia merchants 
to those in England, and had given strong evi- 
dences on many occasions of a love of liberty, 
and a regard for the welfare of their country. 
This agency which the officious kindness of a 
friend had procured to them, was now about to 
bring on them popular odium and personal 
abuse, 

A letter received from the New York agents 
dated 8th October, says, “* The number of those 
that will listen to any reason we find to be very 
few. The cry is, if this tax is submitted to, it 
will immediately be followed by others ; and if 
the East India Company succeed in establishing 
a monopoly of one commodity, they will also 
attempt a second, and a third, till the whole 











foreign trade of this port falls into the hands of 
a few monopolizers. This last argument we | 
observe weighs more with the merchants in| 
general than the other, for by a measure of this | 
kind they consider themselves as totally ex- 
¢luded from the importation of tea, and they | 
ay this may soon extend to many other arti- | 
eles. ‘The general voice seems to be against | 
the landing of the tea, but the more moderate | 
are for having it landed and not sold. We} 
are most afraid of the last measure, for the} 
freight and duties of 600 chests of tea will| 
amount to above £3000 sterling,—so that they 
may not only lock up the tea, but our money 
along with it. Handbills were circulated last 
night entitled The Alarm No.1. It containsa 
short history of the rise and progress of the | 
East India Company, and is in general such a 
dull laboured piece, we did not think it worth 
the postage.” 

In Philadelphia the leaders of the “sons of 
liberty” as the violent opponents of Great Bri- 
tain were popularly called, having by various 
means excited the people against the new tea 
scheme, now concluded to call a public meet- 
ing to bring the opposition to a head. The 
following handbill was accordingly spread | 
throughout the city :— 

“ To the inhabitants of Pennsylvania. 

“ A very dangerous attempt to render inef- 
fectual your virtuous exertions against the in- 
roads of oppression and slavery, being now 
meditated by the East India Company, under 
the direction of a corrupt and designing minis- 
try ; you are most earnestly requested to meet 
at the State-house, on Saturday next, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, to consider what mea- 
sures will be necessary to prevent the landing 
of a large quantity of tea which is hourly ex- 
pected ; and which, if allowed a footing in this | 
land of liberty, will speedily and effectually | 
dhange your present invaluable title of Ameri- 
can freemen to that of slaves.” 

Wednesday, October 13, 1773. 

The publication of this call, awakened the 
concern of the sober among the inhabitants | 
and particularly of the members of the Society | 
of Friends. They knew that the British gov- 
ernment were bound to remunerate the Kast 
India Company for any losses it might sustain, 
and that it would consider itself bound to re- 
venge any insult offered to the captain and 
crew, employed in transporting the teas to 
America. The steps proposed by many citi- 
zens would be likely to bring about a state of 





| 


| 
| 





more bitter hostilities between the government 
of Great Britain and her colonies, and war 
might be the result. 


They had been zealous | 
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the spirit of war, and unchristian resentment, 
a meeting of the male members of the Society 





to do with actions canceived and carried out in | expected me to read the books first. Well, the 


books came to maten days ago—next day and 
the following, I distributed nearly all the 


was called and held in the meeting-house on |tracts.” On the books sent, he says, “I do 


Fifth-day afiernoon, the 14th instant. At this 
meeting the repeated advices of the Yearly 
Meeting against its members joining in any 
measures for the support. of political rights, 
which might be in violation of Christian prin- 
ciple, and the extract from George Fox to keep 
out of the bustles and confusions of the world, 
were read, and many Friends expressed them- 
selves in unison therewith. Great unity of 
sentiment prevailed, and much solemnity and 
good feeling was maintained. The consequence | 
was that at the public meeting held on Seventh- 
day following, there was scarcely a Friend 


present. 
(To be continued.) 


— 


For ‘The Friend," 
Spreading Religious Books, 


In a recent correspondence between a Friend 
in Philadelphia and a teacher of another reli- 
gious society, which commenced on the subject 
of raising and forwarding relief for the sutier- 
ers in Ireland, we have some interesting evi- 
dence of the convincing effects which the ap- 
proved writings of our. religious Society, have 
at times, upon the minds of strangers. In the 
reply to the first letter written by the Friend 
who sent him a paper on. war, the stranger 
says: “A paper, the Christian Volunteer, ar- 
rived by the same mail, doubtless from you; 
for which most sincerely do I thank you ; be- 
cause living in a community, excellent in many 
respects, yet blind to the atrocious evils of war, 
theré is no sympathy for me, but what I find 
in the New Testament, and in such writings 
as Dymond’s Essays, &c. The course of 
your Society on all these subjects, its history 
exemplified in acts, has since the first dawn of 
the religious life in my soul, given me a yearn- 
ing towards Friends, that is daily augmenting. 
Our prevalent religions are of the earth— 
earthy—adapt themselves to its interests—its 
views.” 

After speaking on the principal object 
of his letter, the transmission of funds to 
Ireland, respecting which he says, * We are 
ashamed to be outdone by generous Friends 
who have acted merely from the impulse of 
Christian charity,—but your record is on high, 
—your spirit has already told upon our earth, 
—your testimony has already startled the des- 
potism of man, and in the efforts you are now 
making in the cause of poor Ireland, you have 





for liberty, but they were well convinced that} given a beautiful testimonial to the integrity 
even a loss of some privileges, and the abridg-| and purity of your principles;” he asks of 
ment of a natural right or two, were fur a be Friend the loan of Barclay’s Apology, a 
ferable'to the loss of a. peaceable Christian | copy of which he had long sought in vain to 
spirit;and the continuance of some wrongs, far| obtain, This, with other of Friends’ works, 
better for the country than the horrors of war. | and some tracts, were promptly forwarded, for 
But they were not disposed to believe that re-| which he acknowledges the kindness of his un- 
ceiving and storing the tea, would abridge either| known correspondent, and gives him some 
liberty, or right, for they thought that if they | account of the impressions made on the first 
strenuously and perseveringly petitioned against | reading of the valuable sentiments which appear 
the assumption of parliament, it would at last | to be new to him. 
be given up. He says, “ Yours of the 3d ult. was duly 
To persuade their members against attend-| and very gratefully received. A reply would 


ing the proposed meeting or having anything] have been returned by me, but I thought you] 


not know whether you meant to present all 
these books to me. I think I must misunder- 
stand your letter. So much kindness from an 
entire stranger, is a novelty in my experience. 
If | have misunderstood you, let me know, and 
I will return them, or the price ; such was my 
design at first; I did not know where to get 
the books, and thought I might make free to, 
borrow them, for a season, from you.” 

“| have been studying the Scriptures for 
fifteen years: the better to succeed, 1 have 
learned Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German and 
French—some hundreds of books on the sub- 
ject in those languages, and some of them of 
great antiquity, are now lying round me in 
this room—and yet | can say with entire truth, 
that Barclay’s Apology, has cast more light 
into my mind, than I ever had:before, - 1 was 
in the middle of a learned study of the dipping 
and sprinkling ‘ baptisms,’ examining the words 
in scripture and in the classics, to which the 
disputants refer, when the books came. After 
looking over them, | took up ‘ Phipps on Man’ 
to glance at; it so interested me, that I put by 
my baptist study for that evening. When re- 
tiring to bed I felt a strange and solemn sobrie- 
ty, never before felt, [and that night] | felt for 
the first time in my life, the terrors of the 
Lord. Next morning after a most solemn 
season of inward searching, | determined to 
spend all the day in my Quaker reading. Not 
to be tedious, | finished Phipps,—then took up 
Penn’s ‘ No Cross No Crown,’ and read it with 
devouring eyes, and a gluttonous appetite. 
Yesterday | finished Barclay, and commenced 
Fox’s Journal. Barclay’s work is (some few 
things excepted,) the best book I ever read. 
After I have gone through the Journal and 
tracts, I will study Barclay, proposition by 
proposition,—every thing else shall be laid 
aside by me in the way of study, but my bible, 
and these books, until [ have settled two ques- 
tions ; first, whether man can entirely extirpate 
the seed of sin from his heart ; and secondly, 
how it is done.” 

After mentioning that he joined the religious 
society to which he is now attached “ because 
they preached that man could live without sin, 
and professed to teach how,” yet he had never 
gained that ascendancy over it, notwithstanding 
be had attended upon all the means which their 
system and mode of worship require ; and such 
was his despondent condition, that at times he 
was brought almost to disbelieve the truth and 
efficacy of the Christian religion: “ But,” 
continues he, “ it would be tedious and imper- 
tinent to open my mind more to you now; 
suffice it to say, that I find in these books the 
very thing [ wanted as regards the outward 
guidance, and that | find in my heart, (bless 
the Lord) the answer of the Spirit, weak, but 
plain, solid, but consoling. I know that my re- 
ligion hitherto has been an old testament lite 
struggling with the new; | know that now it 
is the the new life that is struggling with the 
old. Glory to God! I would not give the ex- 
perience of this last week, for all my previous 
religion.” 
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It is very proper to keep in view the injune- | ther eray-fish, which they catch with their | latest accounts as mo 
tion of our blessed Lord, let not thy left hand toes, and immediately crush the.claws, to pre-| Watchman, 
know what thy right hand doeth—that thy | vent being bitten ; they then roast them in the} 

alms may be in secret ;—and he who seeth in embers of their charcoal fires.—Angus’s Sav- | 
secret shall reward thee openly—and in rela-|age Life and Scenes in Australia. 


tion to any good effects which may be pro- 'nufacturing corporations in the city, embracing 
duced by the labours of his anointed servants,| Singular Magnetic Attraction of Mud.— a capital stock of $11,490,000, and numbering 
written or oral, they are to be attributed to his |The smaller lakes of America, whose wild and 45 mills. These mills employ 7915 female 
Grace and to be spoken of to his glory. There | solitary shores attract the tourist, have some and 3340 male operatives. There are other 
is however, a possibility of undervaluing the singular physical peculiarities. One of the manufacturing establishments in the city not 
extraordinary gifts, and degrees of Divine early explorers of its northern regions, Sir A. | incorporated, employing a capital of $310,750, 
light, which in his wisdom he has condescend- | Mackenzie, was the first to notice the attractive jand about one thousand hands. Two new 
ed to confer upon a religious society, and upon | power of the mud at the bottom; which is|Cotton Mills are nearly ready for operations 
chosen men and women, not merely for their | sometimes so great that boats can with difficul- One built by the Merrimack company, to con: 
particular benefit, but to make them instrumen- | ty proceed along the surface. This extraor-| tain 23,424 spindles and 640 looms, and ope 
tal in spreading his truth in the earth, and dinary fact is thus stated :—* At the portage / built by the Hamilton company, of sufficient 
turning sons and daughters unto Christ Jesus, |or carrying place of Matrees, on Rose Lake, | capacity for 20,000 spindles and 400 looms.— 
the captain of salvation. We ought therefore the water is only three or four feet deep, and| Late Paper. 

to place the candle upon the candlestick, and |the bottom is muddy. 1 have olten plunged 
to spread abroad the clear views of gospel |into ita pole twelve feet long, with as much 
truth as set forth in the approved writings of| ease as if | merely plunged it into the water.|—In the steep banks of the river there were 
the Society. When George Fox’s earliest ad- | Nevertheless, this mud has a sort of magical | nests of innumerable swallows, into one of 
dresses were brought to London from the north jeflect upon the boats, which is such that the| which a large prairie snake had got about half 
of England they were eagerly taken hold of by | paddles can with difficulty urge them on. This | his body, and was occupied in eating the young 
serious people, and no doubt were very instruc- ‘effect is not perceptible on the south side of the| birds, The old ones were flying about in 
tive and informing to them. There are doubt-|lake, where the water is deep; but it is more | 


| great distress, darting at him, and vainly en- 
less many now seeking the Lord, but who are | and more sensible as you approach the oppo- | deavouring to drive him off. A shot wounded 
not brought into the right way, owing to the | site shore. Ihave been assured that loatled| him, and, being killed, he was cut open, and 


prejudices of their education, to whom clear | boats have often been in danger of sinking, and | eighteen young swallows were found in hig 
expositions of his dealings in the work of regen-|could only be extricated by being towed by 
eration might be of great benefit. And there | lighter boats. As for myself, | have never 
is reason to believe Friends have been too) been in danger of en but I have seve- 
remiss in circulating the valuable doctrinal and} ral times had great difficulty in passing the| ,,.  ,, ai 
biographical works written by their forefathers | spot with six stout rowers, whose utmost efforts on ere. epee a J Ka a 
in the Truth. could scarcely overcome the attraction of the Meetine, Philadelphi ty. P = 
mud. A similar phenomenon is observed on Awe ones oe 

Food of the South Australian Natives.— |the Lake Saginaga, where it is with difficulty 
The staff of their existence is the bulrush-root, | that a loaded boat can be made to advance ; 
which the women gather amongst the reeds : it | but, fortunately, the spot is only about four hun- 
isto them what bread is to the European. It|dred yards over.” ‘This statement has receiv- 
is cooked upon a heap of lime-stones, with |ed confirmation from the experience of Capt. | 
wood laid over the top; fire is then applied ;|Back and others, during the arctic land expe- 
the roots are placed on the stones; another /ditions, A part of Lake Huron, likewise in 
layer of heated stones is put over them; wet|the same district, appears to be the centre ofa} The course of study pursued embraces the 
grass is used to create steam, and a mound of| remarkable electrical attraction. There is a| usual branches of a general literary and ma- 
sand is then formed over the oven. Kangaroo | bay in the lake, over which the atmosphere is | thematical education, with the Latin and Greek 
and the flesh of the emu and the wombat are} constantly highly charged with electric fluid ;| languages ; and free access is had to a valuable 
cooked in a similar manner between heated |and it has been affirmed that no person has| library of selected books, connected with the 
stones. After the bulrush-root is chewed, they | ever traversed it without hearing peals of thun- | school. 

spit out the fibrous parts in the shape of small | der.— Late Paper. The principal having for several years been 
quids or pellets, heaps of which lie around their engaged in teaching, hopes, by diligent atten- 
camping places. The fibres, after being well} Cheering News from Madagascar.—We | tion to the literary pursuits of his pupils, and 
chewed, are converted into rope, of which they | are happy to learn that, within a few days, the a guarded care over their moral conduct, to 
manufacture their fishing-lines and nets for | Secretaries of the London Missionary Society | be enabled to merit continued patronage, and 
hunting and fishing. A mussel, a species of | have received intelligence from Madagascar of | give satisfaction to those who may commit to 
anadon, is constantly sought after, and is eaten|a very cheering character—the more cheering, | him this important and responsible trust. 
with the bulrush-root. ‘The women dive for|as, from the fierce persecution directed by the 





st satisfactory.— London 


en ee 
Lowell.—By annual statement of Lowell 
manulactures, it appears there are thirteen ma- 








—— 


A Greedy Snake disturbed at his dinner. 





body.—Fremont’s Exploring Expedition tg 
the Rocky Mountains. 
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This Institution pleasantly situated in the 
healthy village of Germantown, near the.case. 
office, and a short distance from the Main 
street, occupying capacious and airy buildings, 
is believed to present desirable advantages, 
particularly to those who wish to place their 
| children in the country for the summer season. 








The summer session will commence on Se- 





them in the deep water of the Murray, with a 
net round their necks, which they bring up 
full, after remaining under the water for three 
or four minutes, On Lake Alexandria the wo- 


men go out upon rafts, constructed of layers of | for that Island; About a hundred of the natives 


reeds, to the “beds where mussels abound. 
Eight or ten females will occupy one raft, and, 
propelling it with a pole about twenty feet long 
over the bosom of the lake, wil! venture seve- 
ral miles from the shore. On this raft they 
will sit and cook their food, over a fire elevated 
upon wet sea-weed and sand; every now and 
then they dive off in search of the shells, and 
come up with their net-bags loaded with mus- 
sels. For eight months in the year they ga- 





Queen against all who dared to profess Chris-| cond-day, the 3d of Fifth month next, 

tianity, in addition to the other difficulties which| ‘Terms, per quarter of twelve weeks, pay- 
hindered the reception of the gospel, many had | able in advance :— 

almost abandoned all hope of immediate good| For boarding and tuition, (including 


washing,) - . - - $35 00 
have been converted ; and, more striking still,| For tuition in English and Classics, 10 00 
Rakotondredama, the Queen’s only son, and “6 “6 studies, - 8 00 
heir apparent to the throne, has embraced the} A primary class has also been ad- 
truth, and (although only seventeen years of mitted at - - - - 5 00 


age) has already manifested admirable pru-| For further particulars, apply to Isaac Mor- 
dence, courage, and steadfastness in his adhe-| gan, Jr., principal of the school, or to either of 
rence to Christianity. Through his influence| the undersigned committee :-— 

the lives of twenty-one believers, who were| Abraham Keyser, Samuel Johnson, Jona- 
doomed to martyrdom, have been preserved ;|than Robeson, Thomas Magarge, Samuel B, 
and hig religious progress is represented by the} Morris, Alfred Cope. 








speaks of a novel race which recently occurred | 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. A deer | 
feeding by the roadside near Pawpaw tunnel, | 
was startled by the approach of the cars, and 


THE FRIEND. 


tian people !!! 





We have been desired to mention that in 
consideration of the extreme distress and desti- 








A Novel Stag chase.—The Baltimore Sun | tween two neighbouring and professedly Chris-] Dien, at Rancocas, N. J., First month, 1847, Re- 


Becca Wootman, aged 69 years. In her removal from 
a mutable state of existence, we are forcibly remind. 
ed that “ Death hath all seasons to do its work.” Her 
| Sickness was of not long continuance, and although 
suddenly called to go hence, we doubt not but she was 


bounded off along the track, maintaining an | tution of the poor in Ireland, which recent ac- | mercifully favoured to experience that her day’s work 
even race for about three miles, when flesh and | counts represent as pressing upon them with | WS done, and that there was reserved a crown of eter- 
blood acknowledged the superiority of the iron | increased severity, a number of women Friends nal life in the glorified mansions of eternal bliss. 


racer. Making a desperate bound towards the | 
embankment, the deer fell back and was caught | 


in this city, have engaged in a plan for provid- 
ing and making into garments cotton and wool- 





, on the 16th ult., after about five weeks sick. 
ness, AsaHEL Moore, a member and overseer of Sads-. 


by the “cow killer,” from which it was taken, | len fabrics, to be forwarded to the Dublin Com- bury Monthly and particalar Meeting, in the 49th 
slaughtered, and its flesh duly appropriated to| mittee for distribution among these our sorely | year of his age. A few days before his close he said, 


the epicurean palates of the ready purchasers | 
at Martinsburgh. 
bh —_— 

Commercial Murine on Luke Erie.—The 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser gives the names 
and tonnage of 169 steamboats that have been 
in commission, on Lake Erie, since 1818, 
when the first of them was built. It also gives 
the names of 35 propellers, which navigate 
Lakes Ontario, Erie, &c., all of which have 
been built since 1841. 





Indian Corn.—lIt is singular to observe the 
change that has taken place in the value of 
corn. Six months ago, all the orders from 
Europe were for white corn, and the price was 
carried up five cents above yellow. Now the 
orders are for yellow, and the price has risen 
five cents above white.—Late Paper. 

santana 

Prayer.—A sense of our wants makes us 
eloquent. 
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FOURTH MONTH 10, 1847. 








An event which for weeks past has been an- 
ticipated with constantly changing feelings, of 
gloom in some, of exultation in others, as the 
breath of rumour fluctuated, has at length, sad 
to say, been fully confirmed. Another san- 
guinary battle has been fought between a por- 
tion of the American troops under General 
Taylor, and the Mexican army, commanded 
‘by Santa Anna. This terrible conflict took 
‘place, it appears, on the 22d and 23d of Se- 
cond month, at Buena Vista, seven miles south 
‘of Saltillo. The United States’ force engaged 
is stated to have been “somewhat short of 
5400 men, while that of the Mexicans is esti- 
mated at 20,000. 

“ The action” (says Gen. T. in his despatch) 
* was commenced late in the afternoon [of the 
- 22d], bétween the light troops on the left flank, 
but was not seriously engaged until the morn- 
ing of the 23d, when the enemy made an effort 
to ferce the left flank of our position. An ob- 
stinate and sanguinary conflict was maintained, 
with short. intervals, throughout the day, the 
result being that the enemy was completely 
repulsed from our lines.” 

The number of killed and wounded on our 
side, a large proportion of them officers, is 
about 800; on the part of the Mexicans not 
less than 1500, and may reach 2000. More 
at present we cannot conveniently give respect- 

ing this terrible butchery of each other, be- 


afflicted fellow-beings, Our fellow-citizens in 
this city and elsewhere are invited to look into 
their wardrobes, and see if they have not some 
garmetits, either men’s, women’s, or children’s, 
which they can spare for so benevolent a put- 
pose ; and it is further suggested that females 
in their respective neighbourhoods and families 
might usefully co-operate in the good work, by 
joining hands in making up new or collecting 


| ready-made clothing. 


All articles provided in accordance with this 
plan may be forwarded to the followiug Friends, 
who have kindly offered to take the necessary 
charge of them :— 

Benjamin H. Warder, No. 179 Vine street. 

Josiah White, Mulberry below Sixth street. 

Isaac Collins, Filbert above Twellth street. 





An Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with 
the Principles of Christianity, &c., by 
JonatHAaN Dymonp. 


We have before us a copy of a new and very 
large edition of the above masterly work print- 
ed on good paper, from stereotype plates. 

Ata time when the horrid sounds of war 
are jo be heard in our borders, and its spirit is 


rifé almost throughout ‘the length and breadth | 


of -our land, it affords us sincere pleasure to 
notice the above publication. 

We are informed that in order to promote 
its extensive circulation, it will be sold at the 
| following very low rates, viz., single copy, 15 
cents ; per dozen, $1.50 ; or at the rate of $10 
per hundred for 50 or more copies, with hand- 
some paper cover: neatly bound, 25 cents per 
copy. 

Orders addressed to Joseph Snowdon, 84 
Arch street, or G. W, Taylor, 50 N. Fourth 
street, or to either of the publishers, will be 
attended to, and packages forwarded as di- 
rected, 





For the information of our friends, those in 

'the country and neighbouring towns espe- 
|cially, we mention, that Francis Bacon has 
removed his Har Manuracrory to No. 34 N. 
Fourth street, under the Merchant’s Hotel, 
where, besides a general assortment of articles 
in the line of his business, he will pay partica- 
lar attention to the supply of Hats suitable for 
Frienps. Also Youths’ Hats. 





An adjourned meeting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Education, will be held on 
Sixth-day preceding the Yearly Meeting, at 3 
o'clock, P, M., in the usual place. 

Daniet B. Smrrn, Clerk. 

Fourth month, 1847. 


that he had nothing on his mind that troubled him, in. 
dicating, that he believed his peace was made. 


——,, in this city, on the 8th of Third month, Sanaa, 
widow of John Jefferson, formerly of Cumberland, 
England, in the 78th year of her agé. Through a 
long life chequered with many trials and afflictions, in 
mind and hody, she was enabled to possess a degree 
of patience and cheerfulness, which can only be attain. 
ed by dependance on, and trust in Him, who dispen. 
seth to his waiting childfen according to their need. 
Her mind was preserved clear and calm to the last ; 
she expressing a belief that her work was done, an 
entire resignation to the will of her Heavenly Father, 
and a quiet hope that a mansion was prepared for her 
in his kingdom, where all tears shall be wiped away 
forever. Although fur many years, shut out by sick. 
ness from much intercourse with the busy world, it 
may with truth be said,“She hath done what she 
could ;” leaving an example of diligence in her lowly 
path which we may all safely desire to follow— 
“« Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 








» Third month 9th, 1847, in the 62nd year of 
her age, Sypnery, wife of Edward Temple, a member 
and elder of Kennet Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
During the latter years of the life of this dear Friend 
she suffered much from ill health, and being variously 
chastened of the Lord, so profited by his fatherly cor- 
rections as to increase in the peaceable fruits of righte- 
ousness. A friend who visited her some weeks before 
she was taken sick, was particularly impressed with 
the sweetness of her spirit, and with her cheerful and 
humble deportment. ‘Her last illness, about two weeks 
in duration, was occasionally attended with severe 
suffering, which she was divinely strengthened to 
bear ;—evincing much patience, and expressing her 
desire to be kept in perfect resignation to the Lord’s 
will. She was early settled in the belief that she would 
| not recover, although some of her friends thought 
otherwise. While her strength would admit of it, she 
was desirous that the Holy Scriptures might be read to 
her. She exhorted the younger part of the family ; ad- 
vising them to a diligent attendance of religious meet- 
ings, and, at times, was engaged in vocal prayer ina 
lively and powerful manner. On one occasion she 
said, “I am in the Lord’s hand, and he is dealing 
mercifully with me.” Although deeply impressed 
with a sense of the awfulness of the invisible world, 
the strength of her Redeemer’s love raised her above 
the fear of death; and not long before her departure, 
(being favoured with the use of her faculties to the last 
hour,) she took leave of her husband with the expres- 
sion, “ We shall soon meet in heaven.”’ And the con- 
soling assurance is entertained, that, through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, she has been admitted 
into one of the blessed mansions prepared for the 
righteous. 





, at Rancocas, N. J., 13th of Third month, 
1847, Draucitta, wife of Stacy Moore. Although the 
sickness of this dear Friend was comparatively of short 
duration, and death came in an hour anlooked for, 
doubtless it may be said her end was sweet peace. 
May her surviving friends experience resignation to 
the Divine will, remembering that it is the Lord alone 
that giveth, and it is the Lad, whose right it is, in 
his own good Jime, té take away: “ Blessed be the 
name of the Lord forever.” 
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